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There are three methods by which nations, if they can agree at all, may 
seek to adjust their rival claims. The first is to do nothing nationally ; to 
permit the backward countries to be exploited at will by individual competi- 
tors. The second is to divide the new territories among the rival powers. 
The third is to secure a joint development by all the great powers. 

The third plan means the internationalization of colonies. Many- 
details are involved, and not all can be decided in advance, but the 
fundamental principle of it all is free trade and equal commercial 
opportunity for all nations in all international colonies. 

It would add too much to an already long review to mention the 
forces of internationalism. The United States has the opportunity 
to be one of these forces ; indeed, Mr. Weyl's principal object is to 
show the fundamental importance of our action on the future of the 
world. The choice America makes between nationalistic imperialism 
and internationalism determines the world's political future. There 
are strong imperialists among us whose aims should be defeated in 
the interest of human progress. America should elect international- 
ism. This it can do by avoiding imperialist expansion, by devoting 
itself to broadening its base in agriculture and natural resources 
through internal development and investment of every sort ; and by 
using its power and resources to back up economic and political inter- 
nationalism among the several nations. That progress in this direc- 
tion is slow is no objection to it. The problem "is not how rapidly we 
shall move, but whether we shall move at all and in what direction." 

Edward Krehbiel. 

Stanford University. 

The English-Speaking Peoples. By GEORGE Louis BEER. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1917. — xi, 322 pp. 

During the past three years a goodly number of historians have 
strayed from their chosen fields of research to the consideration of those 
problems confronting civilization which the war has made prominent. 
Some of them, it must be admitted, have not thereby added to the 
esteem in which they had been held for scientific poise and single- 
minded devotion to objective truth. More than one reputation de- 
servedly acquired has been impaired by ill-advised ventures of expert 
historians turned amateur publicists. Those who prize the historical 
work of Mr. George Louis Beer for its sound scholarship will therefore 
rejoice that he has passed unscathed the ordeal of writing a "war book." 
His latest volume is what he calls it, a livre de circonstance , concerned 
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mainly with " an unpredictable future." By its very nature it cannot 
claim, and its author does not claim for it, the quality of definitiveness. 
Nevertheless it is scientific in character, based upon wide and varied 
reading and prolonged reflection. Thirty-five pages of notes appended 
to the book serve the double purpose of indicating the authorities 
upon which the statements of the text rest, and of affording the reader 
an excellent bibliography of the subjects with which it deals. The 
book betrays throughout the grasp of a mind accustomed to laborious 
investigation and trained to the analysis of complex political and social 
problems. 

Its main thesis is the fundamental unity of the English-speaking 
peoples. Mr. Beer wholly repudiates the theory that the civilization 
of America is composite, like its population. On the contrary he 
insists that, like its language and political institutions, it is distinctively 
English. " The son of the immigrant into the United States," he 
says, " finds himself at home in Canada, Australia, or Britain, while 
he feels himself a detached stranger within his own ancestral gates in 
Continental Europe." With Mr. Beer Anglo-Saxon unity is no new 
idea begotten of the war, for ten years ago in a work on British colonial 
policy he wrote : 

It is easily conceivable, and not at all improbable, that the political evolu- 
tion of the next centuries may take such a course that the American Revo- 
lution will lose the great significance that is now attached to it, and will 
appear merely as the temporary separation of two kindred peoples whose 
inherent similarity was obscured by superficial differences resulting from 
dissimilar economic and social conditions. 

Whether one agrees with the writer, as the reviewer does, or not, he 
cannot justly accuse him of going off at a tangent, or making a leap 
in the dark. 

Mr. Beer is not arguing for, or even considering the possibility of, a 
political union, or rather re-union of the English-speaking peoples. 
What he favors is an intimate co-operative alliance between them. 
This would not be the Anglo-American alliance which has haunted the 
imaginations of some English and American publicists and statesmen. 
An Anglo-American alliance as formerly conceived is now impossible 
because that "amorphous aggregate misleadingly designated as the 
British Empire ' ' is rapidly developing into an international common- 
wealth, in which England is merely the senior partner. 

An alliance with the British Commonwealth, in which not only Great 
Britain, Canada and South Africa with their systems of free government, but 
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also the most advanced democracies of the world, Australia and New 
Zealand, are to have a direct voice in determining foreign policy, is pat- 
ently something quite different from one contracted only with the people 
of the British Isles [pages 169, 170]. 

The transition in the Britannic world from empire to commonwealth 
is of fundamental importance to Mr. Beer's argument, and he is at 
pains to explain it since it is by no means clearly understood in the 
United States. He shows how the war has hastened tendencies making 
for greater imperial unity on the basis of the equality of the dominions 
with Great Britain. Apart from the effect upon public sentiment 
throughout the Empire of the enthusiastic and spontaneous military 
co-operation of the dominions, there has been a significant develop- 
ment in the realm of imperial politics, which warrants Mr. Bonar Law's 
ironical remark : " The German Emperor has become a great empire- 
builder, but it is not his empire that he is building." 

The attendance of the prime ministers of Canada and Australia at 
meetings of the British cabinet in 19 15 and 19 16 was a step toward 
the admission of the dominions to participation in the determination 
of imperial policy, and was quite without precedent in the history of 
the Empire. But far more important was the calling into existence of 
a new imperial institution. In response to invitations sent out by the 
British government at the close of 1916, representatives of the domin- 
ions and of India sat with the British War Cabinet in the spring of 
1917 to form an Imperial War Cabinet. This new institution, in which 
the unity of the Empire found formal expression, was thus described by 
Sir Robert Borden, who was one of its members : 

For the first time in the Empire's history there are sitting in London two 
cabinets, both properly constituted and both exercising well-defined 
powers. Over each of them the prime minister of the United Kingdom 
presides. One of them is designated as the "War Cabinet," which 
chiefly devotes itself to such questions touching the prosecution of the war 
as primarily concern the United Kingdom. The other is designated as the 
"Imperial War Cabinet," which has a wider purpose, jurisdiction, and 
personnel. 

The constitutional reconstruction of the Empire was deemed too im- 
portant and difficult a subject to be dealt with amidst the shock of war, 
and has been deferred until the advent of peace. The Imperial War 
Conference of 191 7, a body distinct from the Imperial War Cabinet, 
recommended that a special imperial conference be called at the end 
of the war to deal with this vast question, and put itself on record as 
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in favor of such a constitutional readjustment as would recognize the 
right of the dominions and India to an " adequate voice " in foreign 
policy, and would provide for " continuous consultation in all impor- 
tant matters of common imperial concern, and for such necessary con- 
certed action, founded on consultation, as the several governments 
may determine." It is a far cry back to the British Empire of George 
III against which Jefferson argued and Washington fought. 

It is with the Britannic Commonwealth of the future, not the British 
Empire of the past, that Mr. Beer desires an intimate alliance. Quite 
apart from the advantages of such an alliance to either party to the 
pact, he sees in it the best hope of internationalism in the future. If 
the war serves merely to intensify that egoistic nationalism which was 
its principal cause, the end of international anarchy is not yet in sight, 
and the future of civilization is dark indeed. And, despite the wide- 
spread interest of the moment in projects of pacification, there is no 
assurance that this will not be the case. He who has acquired the 
international mind can derive scant comfort from the economic plan- 
ning that has accompanied the war. The efforts that are making to 
create self-sufficient economic groups — the Mitteleuropa project, the 
resolutions of the Paris Conference, the movement for protection in 
England — all look to international rivalry and war in the future, not to 
internationalism and peace. Mr. Beer believes that a cordial alliance 
between the United States and the Britannic Commonwealth would 
minimize the danger of future war, and would go far toward counteract- 
ing tendencies toward a deplorable economic war after the war. 

The alliance which he has at heart would be pre-eminently a natural 
one. It would rest upon unity of language, uniformity of culture, 
economic interdependence and substantial community of policy. He 
reminds us that before the war nearly one-half of our exports went to 
the British Empire, and it was with the British Empire that our finan- 
cial relations were closest. This economic interdependence has, of 
course, been greatly increased by the war. The two great American 
foreign policies, the Monroe Doctrine and the Open Door in China r 
would be strengthened by a Britannic-American alliance. The Open 
Door is as much a British as an American policy, and the Monroe 
Doctrine has from its inception depended to a great extent for its 
effectiveness upon British sea power. 

Of the obstacles to the realization of a Britannic-American alliance 
in the past, one of the chief, certainly, has been America's traditional 
policy of isolation. Holding the views that he does, Mr. Beer natur- 
ally rejoices that America has abandoned this policy and entered the 
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war in behalf of international morality. He agrees with Mazzini that 
" neutrality in a war of principles is mere passive existence, forgetful- 
ness of all that makes a people sacred, the negation of the common 
law of nations, political atheism. " It would be disastrous, he contends, 
for the United States at the close of the war to revert to its former 
policy of detachment, and such an eventuality is in any event most im- 
probable. He makes it clear that the compact which he hopes to see 
consummated is no mere stroke of diplomacy, no ordinary treaty of 
mutual convenience. 

A mere alliance of the English-speaking peoples, were it to imply no more 
than did such arrangements in the past, would not in itself be so alluring. 
But one can dimly perceive in it the vague outlines of some new unprece- 
dented form of political association which, though preserving to each part 
its full freedom, will permanently unite them, not only for the defense of 
their own common civilization and its ideals, but also in support of the 
liberty of all threatened by the sword of those who worship at the shrine of 
organized power [page 271]. 

R. L. Schuyler. 

Our Eastern Question. By THOMAS F. MlLLARD. New York, 
The Century Company, 1916. — 543 pp. 

Contemporary Politics in the Far East. By STANLEY K. 
Hornbeck. New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1916. — xiv, 
466 pp. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Millard's former work will not 
expect to find in Our Eastern Question a balanced presentation of the 
facts and problems of that puzzling part of the world east of Suez. 
The book, as the author frankly states, is a journalistic summary ; and 
apparently American journalists living in China inevitably come to see 
red everything touched by Japan. The work has attracted considerable 
attention by reason of its popular style and its arraying of facts and in- 
ferences unfavorable to Japan. It is a challenge to the United States to 
get ready to fight Japan single-handed, or else to make some sort of 
alliance with interested European powers — an alliance that shall be 
strong enough to make Japan accept its bidding in Eastern Asia. 

Books of this type, which have appeared in large numbers during 
recent years, already seem a bit passe 1 in view of the events of the 
present year. So long as the campaign for military preparedness was 
on, it was a common enough sport to play on the fear of Japan. Now 



